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THERE is not the least foundation for the report that this jour- 
nal is to be discontinued at the end of the present volume. The 
proprietors have no such intention, and first learnt the rumor by 
seeing it announced in another paper. The Mirror is now com- 


pleting its second decade of years, and is, therefore, only just | 


leaving its teens. We trust it will continue weekly to meet and 
chat with its kind and constant friends, until with them it shall 
attain a green old age. 


NOTICES TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 
money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed 
by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing. 

To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paper is rumpled 
in the mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and 
lay the paper between them till it is thoroughly damp; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed. 


The plates accompanying this number form the tenth and 
eleventh of the twelve which we promised to give in this volume. 
Oar subscribers thus see that we are punctually redeeming our 
pledges. We hope that the few delinquents among them will 
prove, by the next mail, that they are equally faithful to their 
engagements. 

The celeb:ated picture from which the engraving is made has 
been described by Colonel Trumbull himself, who states that he 
has, with great labor and expense, obtained the portraits of the 
characters introduced from the living men. He adds, that in 
order to give some variety to his composition, he found it neces- 
sary to depart from the usual practice of reporting an act, and 
made the whole committee of five advance to the table of the 
president to make their report, instead of having the chairman 
rise in his place for the purpose; the silence and solemnity of 
the scene offered such real difficulties to a picturesque and 
agreeable composition as to justify, in his opinion, this depar- 
ture from custom and perhaps fact. The room is copied from that 
in which Congress held their sessions at the time. The artist 
also took the liberty of embellishing the back-ground, by sus- 
pending on the wall military flags and trophies, such as had 
been taken from the enemy at St. John’s, Chambly, &c. and 
probably were actually placed in the hall. In short, nothing has 
been neglected by him that was necessary to render this a faith- 


ful memorial of the great event. 

The original engraving by Durand was published at first 
at $20 per copy. 
plate were sold at $10. 
price, and the one which we now present is therefore doubly 


Subsequently impressions from the worn-out 
At present none are to be had at any 


In it our engraver, Prudhomme, has ably seconded 
None but artists 


valuable. 
the successful labors of the venerable painter. 
ean fully appreciate the skill and labor lavished on this engrav- 
ing. The general effect ix very fine and impressive, and the del- 
ieate finish of the heads will bear the most minute inspection. 
The union of line and stipple is executed with unusual ability, 
and their skilful combination has greatly contributed to the 
success of the engraver in this unsurpassed proof of his artisti- 
cal powers. 
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THE ENGRAVING. 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


What scene of thrilling awe is here! 
Ne look of joy, ne eve for mirth; 
With sieeled hearts and brows austere, 
Their deeds proclaim a nation’s birth. 
Fame here inseribes for future age, 
A proud memorial of the free ; 
And stamps upon her deathless pace 
The noblest theme of history.—P. M. Wetmore. 


No American need be reminded how well worthy of 
reiterated commemoration is the Declaration of American 
Independence. We annually honor it with civie and mili- 
tary displays, not because it needs, but because it merits, 
these acts of celebration. All who know aught of the his- 
tory of their country feel and appreciate its value; but 


these outward and repeated tokens of admiration are well 


bestowed, that the world may know and respect the feel- | 


ings of those who now profit by the results of that great 


deed. But still at this day we can scarcely realize its mag- 


nitude and daring. We see how successful and honorable 
has been its event, and we forget that the seed, which has 
now expanded into the broad and luxuriant tree, under 
which a ‘mighty nation finds shelter, was sown in doubt 
and dismay, with lowering clouds hanging over the heads 
of its planters, and that its birth and sprouting were met 
with chill blasts, which threatened to nip the infant oak im 
the bud. Every man who put his name to the declaration, 
knew that he might be signing his own death-warrant. 
They felt that the risk and the suffering were their own. 
while the benefits would be reaped by posterity. But they 
also felt that they were the chosen instruments for sever- 
ing the galling chain, which, Mezentius-like, bound the 
young and vigorous colonies to the decrepit but tyrannical 
oppressor. Redress had been refused them, and from the 
would-be omnipotent Parliament they appealed to the 
rights of man and the omnipotence of the god of battles, 

At first they had only desired a redress of grievances, 
and had eagerly wished to re-establish the friendly union 
between the daughter and the mother. 


education, the bonds of habit, the love of ease, the fear of 


untried perils, the overwhelming power of England, and 
that imertia Which opposes every new movement, all united 
to urge a continuance in the old track of submission and 
loyalty. But when war had absolutely and necessarily come 
menced, the profession of allegiance became an absurdity. 
How could they call him their Sovereign whose laws they 
As hosulities 


repudiated and whose armies they defied ¢ 
Every day 


advanced, new grounds of difference arose. 
strengthened the conviction that a cordial reconciliation 
would be impossible. If the colonies extended to the mother 
country a friendly hand, had they not too much reason to 
fear that the hearty shake would be transformed into a hos- 
tile grasp, from whose strength and tenacity there would be 
no escape? But even if England were willing to receive 
her rebellious offspring into renewed communion, and, with 
an amnesty of the past, renew her former connection, could 
they remain satistied with this posture of affairs ? The op- 
pressions and injustice of the Stamp Act have been de- 
scribed in the rewarks accompanying the engraving of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill. To a repetition of these their sub- 
mission would subject them. ‘The future commercial pros- 
perity of the country depended on its separation from the 
master Who, vampire-like, was exhausting its vital ener- 
gies to fill his own shrunk veins. The theoretical principles 
of liberty, which must form the foundation of every solid 
and well-properuoned temple devoted to its worship, were 
widely disseminated ; and, like the stones of Deucalion, 
where they fell armed men sprang up. Far-sighted policy 
also dictated this course, for the enemies of Great Britain 
would be rejoiced to assist an independent nation strug- 
gling with that overgrown power, while they could not 
think of treating with a rebellious colony. These ideas 
spread over the land, and were received with daily in- 
creasing favor. Congress and the Provincial Assemblies 
were looked up teas the true and only rightful rulers. The 
people of the father-land were felt to be not brethren but 


enemies. Vigorous measures were taken, general letters of 


marque and reprisal were granted, aud the American ports 
were opened to all nations and people not subject to the 
British crown. 

A preliminary step, which in some degree rendered a 
declaration of independence inevitable, 
a resolution, on the fifteenth of May, 1776, recommending 
generally to such colonies as had not already established 
them, the adoption of governments adequate to the ex- 
igency. The Provincial Assemblies and Conventions acted 
on this recommendation, and governments were generally 
established. A novel and interesting spectacle was now 
presented in the various colonies forming for themselves 


et 
political systems, and giving them precision and perma- 


nence by written constitutions. In these Provincial Assem- 


The prejudices of 


was the passage of 
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blies the question of independence was freely discussed, 
and some of them authorized their representatives in Con- 
gress to enter into alliances with foreign nations, and in- 
structed them to support a total and immediate se paration 
from Great Britain. 

In accordance with these and other expressions of pub- 
lie sentiment, Congress took the step which was fraught 


' with more important results, many of them yet unful- 


filled, than any action on the page of history. On the 7th 
of June, a resolution, moved by Richard Henry Lee, and 
seconded by John Adams, was 


who reported it in the following terms :—" Resolved, that 


referred to a committee, 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free 
and indepe ndent States; and that all political connection 
between them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought 
lu he, totally dissolved.” 

This resolution was referred to a committee of the whole, 
in which it was debated on the It 
being found that New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina, were not yet 
matured for the but 
ward that position, the debate was adjourned to the Ist of 


iwo succeeding day Ss. 


measure, were fast: advancing to- 
July. In the meantime a committee (consisting of Messrs, 
Adams, Franklin, and R. R. Livingston) 
INDEPEND- 


Jefferson, John 


was app inted to prepare THE DECLARATION OF 
eNcr, Which was reported on the 28th of June, and laid on 
the table. On the first of 
resolution was resumed. The question was put on the even- 


luly the debate on the original 


ing of that day, and carried in the aftirmative by the votes 
nunecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina 
Pennsvivania and South Carolina; 
Delaware and New- 
York, having declared their approbation of the resolution, 


of New-Hampshire, © 


and Georgia, against 


was divided; the delegates from 


and their conviction that it was approved by their eon- 


stituents also, but added that their instructions, which 
had been drawn near twelve months before, enjoined them 
to do nothing which might impede reconciliation with 


the mother country, were permitted to withdraw from 
the question, The Report of the committee was put off till 
the next day, at the request of Mr. Rutledge, of South 
Carolina, who expressed his opinion that his colleagues 
would then concur in it for the sake of unanimity, and they 
accordingly did so 
of 

changed by the arrival of 
ler the Declaration of Independence. Af 


The votes Pennsylvania and Delaware were also 


other members. Congress then 
proce eded to conside 
ter some amendments tt was appre ved and siened by every 
member present, except Mr. Dickinson, , 

This deelaration was immediately communicated to the 
armies, by whom it was received with great enthusiasm. 
It was also formally proclaimed in each of the States, and 
was generally approved by the opposers of the tyrannical 
measures of Parliament, excepting a few timid individuals 
who feared the result of a conflict, or sincerely believed 
that the happiness of America would be best preserved by 
a continuance of her dependence upon Great Britain. The 
result has proved, however, better than any @ priori argu- 
ments possibly could, that the Declaration of Independence 
was wise and well-timed. Its justice has been well set 
forth in the oratioa of Mr. Ellis, to which we referred on a 
former occasion 

"The American Revolution oceurred at such an era of 
the intelleetual and moral progress of civil and social life, 
that even the school-boy might thoroughly understand and 
estimate the reasons which justified that long and dreadful 
struggle. That struggle was brought to its issue only by 
many successive and increasing wrongs inflicted upon our 
fathers. Among all the factitious and theoretical systems 
which relate to the connection which ought to be main- 
tained between a colony and the mother country, I ean re- 


' ° ~ 
cognize but one principle or condition that is founded upon 


the essential laws of justice and order, and that is, that 
those who voluntarily emigrate from their native land, 
and subdue and people a wilderness, should themselvesbe 
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the sole judges as to the extent and nature of the connec- 
tion which they will still maintain with their native land. 


If they choose to seek its protection—to acknowledge a || 


dependence on their part—to refer to it for authority in 
their laws—to bow before the distant sceptre, and to mimic 
the forms and proceedings of the mother country—so let 


it be. But jet it be understood that they act from choice, || 


{| s in trouble; the prison already contained two unhappy | 


voluntarily, not by compulsion, nor in deference to any | 


laws of nature or equity. Compulsion! The word has no 
meaning in this connection—and if without a meaning it 
is still made to enforce an unjust claim, let the claim be re- 
sisted till nothing is left worthy of its further urging. If, 
however, that colony seeks the protection of the mother 
country, and establishes precedents by its authority, and 
receives help in its necessities from the mother country— 
then the claims of justice are answered by a measure of 


obedience conformed to the stipulation, by a proper defer- 


ence to the authority so established, and by payment, in 
kind or in value, for all assistance asked and received. Up- 
on this broad principle of justice, it would seem to me the 
simplest of all arguments to justify our fathers in asserting 
and maintaining their independence of the British crown, 
had there been even no grievances for them to resist. The 
founders of the New England Colonies, at least, were 
driven forth from their home by oppression—they twice 


. . ' 
purchased the land they occupied, once of English Paten- 


tees, once of the native red-men. They made the wilder- 
ness habitable by their own unpaid labor, and by their own 
honestly-earned wealth. They never sought the shelter of 
a foreign throne nor the protection of a foreign army, and 
when upon these rock-defended and wood-covered hills 


| 


wretches—one of them a Jew of the neighborhood; the | 
other a tailor of Bamberg, who had been taken the day be- | 
fore. These were really spies, and had already made con- | 
fession to that effect. 

All this gave me little anxiety ; I still confided in my in- 
nocence, and did my best to make the same appear, even 
to my wretched companions. They expressed great com- 
passion for me, chiefly on the score of my youth, and that 
I should be, as they expressed it, cut off in the very outset 
of a promising career. I did not like the tone of their con- | 
dolences; it was evident that they took me for one of their | 
honorable guild. 

"T assure you, meine Herren,” exclaimed I—unwilling to 
appear a miscreant, even in the eyes of such miscreants— | 
"T assure you, upon my honor, I am no spy.” 

“Goodness bless you,” replied the tailor, “ what's the 
use of talking that way to us? I too have been to school, 


and know how to put words together, yea, and can make 


many fine speeches out of Herr Von Kotzebue’s plays. For 
example, | remember a beautiful sentiment beginning thus: 
"The man who > bah! I forget the rest; but it is infi- 
nitely touching, I promise you, and makes the heart swell 
with the finest emotions. But what's that to the purpose ? 





| Hearken to me: you are young, and a raw hand, and have 


' clear passage for yourself out of the Prussian lines, you’re 


| 
| 


| doubts; I’m afraid you won’t find the method quite so sure 


the colonists had attained a vigorous manhood, God, and |, 


nature, and justice made them free.” 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


HUSSAR JUSTICE. 


Tama Wirtemberger by birth, though the greater part 
of my life has been spent out of my native land, and espe- 
cially at Hamburgh, where I served my apprenticeship un- 
der my father’s brother, who was likewise my godfather, 
and gave me his own name, Carolus Eisenkraffi, at the 
font: a kindly Suabian he was, and one, though I say it, 
that in his own eraft had his match to seek in Hamburgh 
or out of it. IT econtinued to work with him about a year 
after my time was out; and then, being twenty-one years 
of age, and wishing to see other countries, and being in- 


deed, by the rules of our trade, obliged to travel for a cer- | 


tain time, and learn the modes of work practised in dif- 
ferent cities and lands, before I could be received as a free 
brother of the craft, and set up in business for myself, I set 
out from Hamburgh, and travelled across East Friesland to 
the lower Rhine lands, and so took the course of the river 
upwards into Switzerland. 

While I was at Erlangen tlivre began to fall in troops 
forming part of the vanguard of the French army; and at 
Bayreuth, which was the next point in my route, I found a 
still more considerable body. The troops, having proceeded 
thus far by forced marches, here made a halt, while I, on 
the other hand, now made redoubled efforts to get on, it 
being easy to see that these parts would ere long become 
the theatre of active hostilities. 

It was about mid-day, or towards one o'clock, when, by 
the slackening of their pace and the increased briskness of 
mine, I lost sight of these undesired companions of the 
way; and that same afternoon, about three o'clock, I fell 
in with the first outpost of the Prussians. I was stopped 
and asked from whence I came; and on my answering 
“from Bayreuth,” 
kerl is come direct from the French outposts.” “I'll lay 
my life he’s a spy,” said one. “ We shall see that,” ob- 
served the officer commanding, and forthwith gave orders 
to carry me to Hof, where the Prussians had an encamp- 
ment, first, however, taking from me my tablets and every 
thing in a written form, and sending these in the custody 
of one of my guards to head-quarters. Arrived at Hof, I 
was compelled to strip to my shirt; my clothes underwent 
a rigorous search; and the very soles of my boots were rip- 
ped, to see if any thing of a suspicious nature lay hid there- 
in. It was the first time I had been in the arbitrary clutches 
of soldiers, and the novelty was any thing but pleasing; 
however, I did not lose courage, relying upon my conscious 
innocence, and not doubting but the matter would, on in- 
vestigation, soon appear in its true light. 

After a short examination, which took place in the guard- 
room, I was consigned to a prison within the precinets of 


' 


they said to one another, “ Why, the | 


run, /ike a raw hand, into a trap; now if you can talk your- 
self out of the trap, I'll say talk isa fine thing; but I'll tell 
you what it is, if you can talk a hole in that wall, and a 


safe ;—but, not to discourage you, I confess I have my 


as might be wished. However, you can try ; and I promise 
you, if talk don’t do that for you it will do nothing else.” 

“Well!” said I, “ they can shoot me if they will; I can 
but assert my innocence to the last. If the officers are de- 
termined to put an innocent man to death, to take away 
life on a bare groundless suspicion, no doubt they have it 
in their power to do so. Let them do it then—I am not | 
afraid to die.” 

“They are very punctilious, my dear,” remarked the 
Jew, “very. They won't shoot you without a confession; 
they never do. They wouldn't put a man to death on sus- | 
picion ; they are extremely particular on these points; 
you'll have to confess; they make a point of it.” | 

" Confess !” cried 1; “ confess myself a spy! falsely ac- 
cuse myself of a wickedness I detest! Never!” 

“The provost-marshal,” observed the Jew, “has great | 
powers of persuasion.” 

I confess I winced a little at this; hanging had not enter- 
ed into my calculations. After a pause, however, I replied, | 
“Well! they may hang me; of the two, I would rather 
be shot; but I will not purchase the choice at the expense 
of my honest fame, neither shall even the fear of the gal- 
lows induce me to belie myself. Do what they will with | 


‘guilty Ah! ah! had I] a thousand souls, I would give 
them all—all—all! that my tormentors should suffer for 
ever and ever—for ever and ever—for ever and ever—what 
I suffered this day at their will, before I bent my will 
thereto, and gratified them with my confession.” 

Until now I had not seen into what a labyrinth my des- 
tiny had led me. I felt from this moment that there remain- 
ed to me no other course than to prepare for death; for ] 
resolved firmly that I would be shot rather than be flogg 
to death. Since now I had but the choice between these 
two modes of being murdered, I determined to give, on the 
very first stripe, the answer desired by my oppressors. 

From five o’clock that evening till the following morn- 
ing | was conducted, at least half-a-dozen times, before a 
court composed of officers. My conductor was the provost- 
marshal ; and at each elbow walked a dragoon, their drawn 
swords held edgeways across my breast and back. 

An examination more rigorous, or one more difficult— 
more impossible for a man to withstand, who had anything 
to conceal—cannot be conceived. Interrogatories of the most 


subtle and ensnaring tendency—observations ingeniously 


calculated to throw me off my guard—insidious leading 
questions, (which I had no learned counsel to object to,) 


| cunning tricks of speech, intended to surprise me into a 


confession or admission, direct or indirect, of my presumed 
guilt, followed each other until my head was well nigh 
dizzy. If there had been a weak point in my defence it 
must infallibly have been found out—had the hollow 
ground of guilt been under my feet, I had been ingulfed 
without redemption. 

But as all this ingenuity was, upon an innocent man, ne- 
cessarily thrown away, the officers at last desisted from 
questioning me, and looked dubiously in each other’s faces. 
Now the very strong presumption of my being a spy rested 
chiefly on this ground—that the Prussians, from the time 
they took up their position, had suffered no one, traveller 
or other, any more to pass on from their side in the diree- 
tion of the French; and they naturally concluded that, as 
was customary in such circumstances, (the two armies be- 


| ing then but two leagues asunder,) the French would have 


me, they shall not have the satisfaction of hearing me call || 


myself a spy; I will not die with a lie in my mouth.” 
“The gracious pity the boy!” exclaimed the tailor; | 
* hear him talk of the gallows! Death is death: and I see | 
little to choose between the rope and the bullet; but what 
do you say to being flogged to death? Assert your ‘ inno- | 
cence’ by all means, and die under the lash, or ‘ belie your- 
self,’ and be shot. That's the choice you'll have this even- 
ing or early to-morrow. Bear the tlogging, of course, as 
long as you can; life is worth bearing something for; but 
I prophesy you will not bear it long ;—besides, they won't 
give over until they get a confession out of you. * Life is 


sweet,’ said I to myself, when they tied me up this morn- || 


ing. ‘I will save my life, though I be unable to put a coat 
to my back for a twelvemonth ;’ but I couldn't hold out— | 
I couldn't hold out: nor were it to any purpose, for ] should 
be a dead man ere now if I had not eried guilty !” 

" You will not die,” added the Jew, with the sneer of a 
demon; “ you will not die with a lie in your mouth. Will 
you die with piteous moanings and cries for merey in your 
mouth, which you might as well address to the scourge | 
that plays on your back, or to the human tool that plies 
it, as to the calm tyrants that sit and see it plied? Will 
you die with the thirst of the burning Tophet in your 
mouth? with the drought of the sandy wilderness in 
your jaws? Will you die when, from the resolved and 
silent man, you have become the shrieking woman, and 
from the shrieking woman, the sick child that plains feebly, 
and can only murmur ‘a little water, a little water,’ 


| Which they will not give, because they know that ‘a 


blessed drop of it were death, and thereby were much good 
flogging thrown away ? Men die not so speedily under the 
lash,” proceeded he, addressing the tailor; “and thou 


the main guard. Here I found that I was not the only per- | wouldst be alive till now, though thou hadst not eried | 


acted on the same rule. When they saw me, therefore, 
come over from the French side, the conclusion was almost 
inevitable that I was a spy; and the evidence of my inno- 
cence must have been very strong indeed, to have counter- 
vailed this potent presumption against it. My judges, as T 
have said, looked dubiously into each other’s faces. “ After 
all,” at length began one—for they spoke openly before 
me—" it is possible that at the time the young man passed 
the enemy had really not taken up their position, in which 
case, you know, there would have been no hinderance offer- 
ed to his passing; so that you see there is a possibility— 
mind I say, merely a possibility, for I don’t build much on 
it-——but there is a possibility of his having come over inno- 
cently, and without being aware of the danger.” 

"T think you do well,” said another, “ not to make too 
much of your possibility; yet I confess myself perplexed. 
Appearances are desperately against the prisoner; and yet 
jis own appearance and manner are as much in his favor 
as those of any man I ever saw. This I will say—either he 
is innocent or a most accomplished knave, and an infinitely 
more dangerous villain than a hundred such poor eaitiffs as 
we took yesterday. If he be a spy, he is a perfect one.” 

“T think, remarked the former speaker, “such a mere 
youth could hardly be such an adept in dissimulation; 
moreover, he is a Suabian by his tongue; and that is a pee 
ple that have more of the ox than of the fox in them.” 

"I see no great difficulty,” observed a third, “in dealing 
with this matter; try five-and-twenty lashes for a begin- 
ning. My life on it, the provost-marshal will bring more 
truth out of the ker? in five minutes, than all your cross- 
examining will do in as many months.” 

I was now led back to my prison, and oecupied myself 
with thinking over the necessary proofs of my innocence. 
At this time came to my recollection a story which had 
been told me in Switzerland, by one Boschel, of Pirna: it 
was to this effect. During the siege of Dresden, which took 
place in the seven years’ war, communications were secre!- 
ly carried on between that town and Pirna; and the Pirna 
people having on one oceasion hired a young girl of fif- 
teen years of age, for a few groschen, to carry to Dresden 
one of their despatches, of the contents or nature of which 
she had not an idea, both the mission and its innocent 
bearer fell into the hands of the besiegers, who forthwith 
hung the poor child. 

The recollection of this story now depressed me; and 
when I reflected on the so-called ‘bussar-justice,’ known to 


_ be acted upon, particularly in spy-trials, on the absence of 


any sufiicing proofs of my innocence, and on the speedy 
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effect which the torture of the lash would have to wring \] 


from me a false confession of guilt, I saw, as I thought, 
that my hours were numbered ; and the only consolation I 
had was in calling to mind that shooting, as I had heard, 


was a speedy and not painful mode of execution, and that || 


to suffer unjustly was, after all, no such unheard-of or un- 
exampled fate. 


The prison, as I have said before, was situated within | 


the precincts of the main-guard; it had on the outer sides 
three strong walls, and on the inner an iron grating, before 


which the sentries on guard paced to and fro. I had not | 


long been led back from my examination, when a number 
of soldiers crowded to qhis grating, pushing and shoulder- 
ing their way to gaze on us as if we had been wild beasts. 
“ One of these unlucky devils is to be shot this evening, 
or at day-break to-morrow,” said one of our spectators. 
“Serve ’em right,” growled another, with many other 
the like sympathizing speeches. However, they were pre- 


sently turned away, and no further molestation of the kind | 


was permitted to be offered us. As for me, I knew that, as 
Thad not yet been proiewunced guilty, mine could not be 
the execution thus spoken of as so near; nevertheless, the 
impression the scene had made on me was far from 
agreeable. 

Still I had nothing for it but to accommodate myself as 
well as I could to my destiny ; and I will say this, that T 
had at least no feeling of unmanly terror; I did not fear to 
die; what grieved me most was, that I should be thrust 
out of the world ignominiously, and as one of the most aban- 
doned of men. 

A short time elapsed, and I was called to a further ex- 
amination. On entering the guard-room, I noticed a certain 
grating which had not appeared there on a former occasion. 
What this boded I could but too well divine: nevertheless, 
I felt no violent discomposure; only I was sensible all at 
once of a peculiar burning heat under the tongue, nowise 
painful, but which has so branded itself on me that I retain 
to this day a distinct and lively impression of it. 

Once more I was questioned on the subjects relating to 
my position, but naturally with a result as little satisfactory 
to the court as before: it was resolved, therefore, to proceed 
without further delay to the experiment of the lash, and 
orders were given that I should forthwith be seized up to 
the grating aforementioned. That moment I felt a new 
spirit possess me: I was another man. Every trace of fear, 


all trepidation, all inquietude was gone. With an undaunt- | 


ed mind I looked my judges in the face, and asked for one 
moment’s speech before the putting of their purpose into 
execution. With some roughness (for they were impatient) 


they asked me what I had to say, and [ spoke with em- | 


phasis as follows :— 
"Sirs! [am a travelling handicraftsman, not accustomed 


to being flogged ; and therefore my determination is, at the 


very first stripe I receive, to cry guilty! false as the word 
will be; for I can foresee plainly enough, that, once tied up 
to that grating, I shall find no compassion, and have no 
other prospect but to perish in the painfullest way. If, sirs, 
you have found, up to this moment, either in my papers or 
in my words, the faintest trace of a justification of your 
suspicions, I only pray you to have me shot at once. If you 
have found nothing of the kind, and want only to foree me 
by torture to confess myself what you choose to consider 
me, you will attain your aim, it is true, but you will have 
blackened an honest man’s name, and you will go to battle, 
to-morrow or the day afler, with innocent blood on your 
hands.” 

There was a pause; and the officers looked upon me 
with a grave and sad expression: for that time | was led 
back to my prison unscourged. About an hour and a half 
had elapsed, when the provost-marshal came to usher me 
once more into the presence of my judges; and on this 
occasion I was no more flanked, as before, by the dragoons, 
with their drawn sabres. For the last time was the inter- 
rogatory addressed to me, whither I was on my way; and 
I answered, as before, to Dresden, by the nearest route, 
namely, by Chemnitz and Friedberg. My passport was 
handed me, the route duly marked upon it; everything that 
had been taken from me was returned ; and [ was dismiss- 
ed with the advice not to be too ready another time to 
thrust myself in between two armies on the point of en- 
gazement. A soldier was given me for escort, with orders 
to conduct me to the distance of a league and a half behind 
the Prussian line: thence I was at liberty to pursue my way 


Without restraint. Dubin University Mag. 


Toast given at the Boston Horucultural Festival : 

Wives—The apples of the eye to married men—sour 
grapes to old bachelors; may the ladies all consent to be 
paired, 


AN INVISIBLE COMPANION. 


A correspondent in the Liverpool Albion gives the fullow- 
ing narration:—" A young lady of fifteen, in good health, 
and with a mind by nature and education superior to her 
|, years, and a strength of reasoning superior to her imagina- 

Uon, without superstition and almost without fear, has re- 

cently been attended by an invisible being, whose footsteps 

she can distinctly hear, not always, but oceasionally, during 
| her walks, where no echoes could arise, and frequently in 
the house, where she can plainly hear its steps ascend the 
stairs and come into the room, sometimes standing behind 
her, and often sighing, its breathings being as palpable 

as if the warm breath of a human being was uttering a 
| similar exhalation. You will, no doubt, iaugh at the sim- 

plicity of this relation, and say it isa childish story; but 

the honor and innocence of the heart of her of whom I 

speak precludes the possibility of deception on her part, 
and from her great strength of mind I am sure she is not 
led away by ile fancies. She has frequeutly attempted to 
speak to this aerial being, but a something, which she says 
_ is not fear, seems to choke her utteraitce. She, but more 
particularly her friends, have treated this subject with some 
ridicule ; but a singular corroboration of its unaccountable 
truth has recently occurred, of which I have just been wit- 
ness. A favorite cat, that is often in the habit of lying on 
her bed, seems frequeutly conscious of its presence, and 
this night I had an opportunity of seeing its strange proba- 
bility. The good, the loved, the innocent had just repeated 
her evening prayer, when the cat, that was lying on the 
bed, suddenly sprang up, as if some stranger had entered 
the room, and looking for a moment in a particular direc- 
tion, jumped off and ran down stairs. The direction was 
the same towards which the young lady looked, quietly 
saying, ‘I heard it come in, and it stvod just there: for it 
seems to pass away on her speaking to her friends, or come 
and go of its own accord without any circumstance that can 
mark or cause its unpleasant attendance. There is no pos- 
, sible inducement to cheat me, and] have none to delude 
you. The ridicule attached to such dreams, beyond philoso- 
phy, will force me to adopt a fictitious signature—all else 
is fact; and, though I am as great a sceptic as any man 
living, I cannot disbelieve what I have writtea, which I 
pray some of your occult readers to interpret.” 


MAN AND WOOUAN. 


It is hard that, with man, talent, combined with perse- 
verance, should he almost omnipotent to overcome obsta- 
cles the most numerous and formidable, while, in the hands 
of woman, it is often wholly useless. The spirit of enter- 


| prise that characterizes the present age gives to man “am- 


ple room and verge enough” to pursue any plan that ge- 
nius may suggest. The world is all before him. From pole 
to pole he may choose whether to add to the history 
of his species by voyages and discoveries, or, by specula- 
tions at home, direct the movements of argosies. In litera- 
ture he has only to give to the world the treasures of his 
mind, the musings of his solitude, or the recollections of 
his youth, and let it but bear the stamp of genius, it will 
meet with an “all hail!” But it is not so with woman. 
Few and rugged are the paths by which her genius, unaid- 
ed and alone, may climb even to competence. Natural 
timidity, a retired education, the fear of encountering the 
prejudice that has so long condemned her to a subordinate 
' rank of intellect, and which, by a strange perverseness, finds 
a charm in the helplessness of those beings from whom at 
times are demanded self-denial and exertion, all cast a spell 
around her, which is seldom broken by her single efforts. 
There are not more mute, inglorious Miltons in a country 
churchyard than among the number of women doomed to 
the exercise of some spirit-breaking, monotonous craft, in 
order to procure means for the support of existence, and 
who, from a reverse of fortune, feel their highest aspira- 
tions, their brightest dreams of faney, chilled and dispelled 
| by anxiety about " to-inorrow’s fare.” 


ABHORRENCE.,. 
Hast thou encounter'd 
The horror of the wolf pack, as, at night, 
The how] at distance on the mountain road 
Admonish'd thee, when hunger was abroad 
Roaming ravine and steep, cut off from food, 
As the earth lay entomb’d in frozen snow ? 
I have, until my blood almost congeal’d, 
My joints began to lose their faculty, 
And, but for help, I must have dropped and lain, 
Incapable of motion as a stone! 
} ’T was nothing to the thought of wedding thee. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE. 


CARELESS WORDS. 
BY C. D. STUART. 
Many a tender tie is broken, 
Many a gentle heart distrest, 
By a careless sentence spoken, 
Spoken only as a jest; 
Though a power of easy wielding, 
Such as passion can invoke, 
And the chords of love are yielding, 
They, thus smitten, may be broke. 
Two fond eyes into each other 
Though they mutely gaze awhile, 
May, by halt-feigned coldness, smother 
Sparks that kindle up the sinile; 
‘Tis too dangerous to trifle 
With so delicate a thing, 
When a single breath may stifle 
True affection’s gushing spring. 
INDESTRUCTIBILITY 


or THOUGHT, 


If thou hast somewhat that is true and genuine, utter it 
in some way, either by action or speech, by the press, the 
canvass or marble. Manifest it, and then no matter where 
thou art or how unlikely it seem that thy thought survive, 
it wl live. Time and Providence will take charge of it, 
and it shall work results after its kind. It often seems lost. 
Heed not this. Behold the Mississippi separate and sweep 
away entire acres of its banks with their whole goodly fur- 
niture. The stately trees, growth of innumerable years, 
with the clambering plants that adorned them, sink and 
disappear in the turbid current. But trace the stream down- 
ward, and you will at last find those trees and shrubs lodged 
against some protecting headland or shallow part of the 
river's bed. On this solid basis the soil gradually gathers 
By-and-by a soft 
green steals over the surface, and shrubs put out, and young 
trees lift their heads, till finally a complete, fruitful land- 
scape greets your sight. So, be sure, it is and ever shall be 


and rises above the brim of the waters. 


with the great, genuine thought, however it may seem to 
be swallowed up and perished. E. ©. Washingtonian 
SELP-EXAMINATION, 

A sacred and judicial calmness holds 

Its mirror to my soul; at once disclosed 

The picture of the past presents itself, 

Minute yet vivid, such as it is seen 

In his Jast moments by a drowning man, 

Look at this skeleton of a onee green leaf; 

Time and the elements conspired its fall ; 

The worm hath eaten out the tender parts 

And left this curious anatomy 

Distinet of structure—made so by decay. 

So at this moment lies my life before me, 

In all its intricacies, all its errors. edwin the Fair. 
MISCELLANEOUS READINGS, 

As fathers love their daughters better than sons, and 
mothers love their sons better than daughters, ©o do sisters 
feel towards brothers a more constant sentiment of attach- 
ment than towards each other. None of the little vanities, 
heart-burning jealousies, that, alas for poor human nature! 
are but too apt to spring up in females’ hearts, ean rise be- 
tween brother and sister; each is proud of the suecess of 
the other, because it cannot interfere with self—nay, on the 
contrary, 1s flattering to self. Henee, if there be a bond of 
family union more free from all the selfish blots that inter- 
rupt all others, it is that which exists between an affection- 
ate sister and brother, 

One of the accomplishments which we wish to see culti- 
vated among females, and which is greatly neglected or 
It is the 
most healthy exercise, is as advantageous to the lungs as 


wholly overlooked, is the art of reading aloud. 


to all other parts of the human frame. The ability to read 
aloud agreeably is also a truly domestic acquirement; it 
will be another link in the chain which binds men to their 
hearths; it will amuse the young, cheer the old and in- 
struct the ignorant. 

Jean Paul says—" Man has two minutes and a half to 
live—one to smile, one to sigh, and a half to love—for in 
the middle of this minute he dies. But the grave is not 
deep—it is the shining tread of an angel that seeks us. 
When the unknown hand throws the last fatal dart at the 
head of man, then boweth he his head, and the dart only 
lifts the crown of thorns from his wounds. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and much more saucy. 
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BROKEN-HEARTED. 


THE 


A apy pale sat sadly at night-fall, 
Where the round moon was thro’ the branches streaming, | 
In a long, lofty, balustraded hall, 
Drooping her head and in her wo half dreaming. 
She was a lady who in beauty shone 
Ere the wild glee of her young heart had vanish’d, 
But now she’s sad, and pale as sculptured stone 
From its fair quarry to the drear world banish’d. 
Silent upon the table was her head 
Resting, and round it her thin arms were 


g, playing; 
On her white dress the pale moonbeams were shed ; 
One would have thought that she to heav’n was praying. 
But no: she had forgot the use of prayer, 
She could but think on joys and hopes departed ; 
Now she but wishes for a dwelling where 
A rest is promised to the broken-hearted. 
In other years her love she set upon 
One who, she thought, return’d her love sincerely. 
He went to distant lands and married one 
Who, from her sunny childhood, loved iim dearly. 
He has return’d from those far lands again, 
And in that chamber with his bride is sleeping ; 
She iilts her head from where it long hath lain, 
And silently, with full black eyes, is weeping. 
Hark! how she wishes she may die to-night, 
Nor hopes, nor cares, nor asks, nor thinks of heaven; 
Full in her face the round moon shineth bricht; 
Peace to her blasted heart and soul be given! N.c. M. 
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ORIGINAL OUTLINE: SKETCHES. 


LEGAL 


THOMAS 


TILE NEOPHIYTE. 


BY POBIAS TODD, 


Auiow me, dear reader, feeling some what serious to-day, 
to address you in a graver style than usual, and to strive to 
interest you, as far as such niatters ean, in the comparative 
advantages of your brother, son or friend’s studying the 
legal profession wholly in a lawyer’s oflice, or partly ina 
law school. 

Let us suppose a young man just entering upon life, 
possessed of talents, sense, a well-cultivated mind, and 
amiition ; he determines on adopting the Law as his pro- 
fession; others have gained fame and fortune at the bar, 
and why not he? True, it is a life of continued toil, of 
never-ending care and anxiety; but what matter? What 
would fame be worth if attained without long and arduous 
labor? The very obstacles in his path encourage him, for 
so much the greater will be his merit if he overcome them | 
all. He enters an office. 

"Ah! Mr. A. how do you do? Glad to see you. My 
partner, Mr. C. Mr. E. and Mr. F. fellow-students of yours. 
Here is my library, which is at your service. Ilere is your 
desk. | may now and then ask you to copy a paper for me ; 
of course you will not do it unless you feel inclined. My 
office-hours are from nine ull six, but students are a very 
independent body, and come and go as they please. I’m 
very busy just now, but I'll talk with you by and by, when 
I’m more at leisure; excuse me. By the way, I should like 
to see your handwriting; will you be good enough to make 
a copy of this paper for me?” 

Then, with a bow or a smile, Mr. Lex, or whatever his 
name is, retires to his private room, leaving our neophyte 
to congratulate himself on having commenced his studies 
with such a man. 

He seats himself at his desk and eopies some paper, “a 
declaration,” for instanee, wondering at the, 4o Aim, un- 
meaning repetition of the different counts. He wishes to | 
ask why the damages are so often repeated, but seeing 
every one around fully occupied, he refrains until some 
more appropriate time ; at length he does get an explana- 
tion, and one which leaves him as wise as he was before. 
He is told, perhaps, that it is “ because such is the form!” 

Well, our youngster goes on; he soon discovers that he 
ean get little or no assistance; he must work in the dark, 
with such materials as he can find. In time he becomes, 
perhaps, a good attorney; he is fully versed in all the 
technicalities of practice, but he knows not why he takes 
such or such steps, except that it is “ because such is the | 
furm.” 


He is admitted to practice, but he has never read any |! 


thing but Blackstone and Kent, with Graham's or Burrill’s | 


Practice, and perhaps some few similar works, of acknow- |! fection, and, forgetting altogether how frequently they have | 


' 
| 
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reading, and now he feels the necessity of study to enable {j 
him to gain the high standing to which he aspires. Busi- || 


ness, however, comes in, and he cannot decline it; his 
time is fully occupied; night and day he must work, and 


! 


at length he settles down, from force of habit, into the mere | 


attorney—the man of forms. 


Or, let us suppose another, and alas! more common | 


case. He is admitted; he has nothing but his profession to 
depend on, and no friends to assist him; business he can- 
not get, or but little; his income is not sufficient to supply 
him with even the necessaries of life. How can he pur- 
chase books ¢ True, he can borrow them at times, but they 
are not always at his command ; and, poor fellow, an empty 
stomach is apt to occupy more of his attention than is 
compatible with hard study. He lives on awhile, hoping for 
better things, but at length sinks into the miserable petti- 
forger, or quits the profession to avoid starvation. 


Is this picture overcharged? Look at our army and ma- |; 
! rably clean and very active, Kitty found she had so much 


rine corps, and you will there find many who have left the 
professions of law and medicine, and enlisted as privates 
for the sake of food and clothing. 

Such, reader, is the case with too many of our young 
lawyers; they have had no time to read, or no assistance 
to enable them to make the most of their reading, and thus, 
being unqualified for the higher branches of the profession, 
they cannot take the stand to which, after a proper course 
of study, their talents would entitle them. 

Let us now take another case, that of one who com- 
mences his studies in the Law-scnoot. 

On arriving at Cambridge, afier making the preliminary 
arrangements, the student enters his name on the ecata- 
logue; he is introduced to the librarian, and shown the re- 


citation-rooms and the library, (the finest Law library, by | 


the way, in the United States.) The college library is also 
open to him, together with the lectures of the different uni- 
versity professors; the text-books which he needs are loan- 
ed him, and day after day does he attend with his ciass- 
mates, to be instructed by the clear, calm logic of Prorrs- 
sor GREENLEAF, and to feel his heart bound within him as 


ED 
they withhold the power of exhibiting their advantages by 
contrast. Fortunately for Kitty Gallagher, however, Mrs. 
L. was considerate as well as just. She looked into the 
poor girl’s open and honest countenance as she stood with 
the flush of humble indignation on her cheek, inquired care- 
fully into her character, and examined her three or four 
written discharges, which of course “went for nothing,” 
but subsequently called on two persons who had known 
her; and the result was her engagement. 

Mrs. L. was the wife of a highly respectable mercantile 


| man; one of a class who, of all others, entertain great mis- 


'| trust of the Irish people; their methodical and business. 


like habits preventing them from making allowance for 
the volatility and heedlessness of their mercurial neigh- 
bors. Mrs. L. had consequently to encounter the “ asto- 
nishment” of her acquaintances, and the warnings of her 
husband. 


With every desire to do right, and habits that were tole- 


to learn that she frequently cried herself to sleep; as she 
told us herself, it was not the hard work that overcame 
her—she could do ten times as much and think nothing 


| of it—but “ the particularity ”"—the necessity for spotless 


stairs and carpets, for stoves polished like mirrors, for a to- 


|| tal absence of dust every where; fora manner staid, silent, 


he listens to the inspired eloquence of the venerable Jupce | 


Srory. 

Books are at his command; he has time to study, and 
the professors consider it not only a duty but a pleasure to 
give him every assistance which he may desire; his mind 


expands, the beautiful structure of the law is pointed out, | 


and he is taught to appreciate and enjoy its beauties. His 
classmates are pressing forward, and ambition spurs him 
on. A ease is given him to argue in the moot-court. What 
a fine field to test his powers! Has he eloquence, wit, sar- 


easm ? Here is the opportunity of proving it. But he must || me 
both corners and skirtings without “following.” Then she 


study; those opposed to him are hard students, and it will 
not do to be defeated for want of industry ; manhood, ambi- 
tion, shame forbid it!) Thus study is the business and 
the pleasure of his life, and if he will he has every oppor- 
tunity of becoming a good lawyer; and even though an 
idle man, even should he never open a book, he must learn 


are in themselves mines of intellectual wealth. He gradu- 
ates and enters an office; true, he knows nothing of prac- 
tice, but the knowledge he has gained enables him to un- 
derstand the meaning of what he is doing, and the reason 
of it; his knowledge is continually brought into play, and 


every paper he draws, or even copies, adds to his store; so | 


that by the ime he is entitled to admission he is a good 
practuutloner, and, moreover, a good lawyer, competent to 
undertake any business that may offer, and to perform his 
duty to the sausfaction of his client and his own credit 
and profit. 
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ROMANCE REAL LIFE, 


AN IRISH SERVANT. 
1 
tised for a housemaid, added the very unamiable, but by 
no means unfrequent, “P.S. No Irish need apply.” Not- 
withstanding, a very decent, pretty, and respectable-look- 
ing young Irish woman did present herself in the lady's 
drawing-room as an applicant for the situation. 
"T told you,” said Mrs. L. “that no Irish need apply.” 
“Tt was on the paper, | know, ma’am,” answered the 
girl; “but I thought if | had a good character, and could 
do my work well, that no lady would refuse me bread be- 
cause of my country.” Mrs. L. was a young housekeeper, 
and she had worded her advertisement by the advice of 
friends; persous who cherish a prejudice as if it were a per- 


ledged excellence of their kind, but not enough to forma |; had idle, dirty, careless, and dishonest Eaglish servants, 


i 
Lawyer. He has had no one to direct and assist him in his | 


pour out the vial of their wrath upon the Irish, from whom | 


Mrs. L. was a lady in London, who, when she adver- 


; not until Catherine cou/d read that she confisse! h 


| smileless, and of distant respect; for a nvuiseless step, and a 


voice never heard except in the most soft and brief reply : 
then the getting up of fine things: she could have washed, to 
make like snow, table-eloths, sheets, and dresses, but the 
difficulties of small-plaiting and clear starching, the very 
clock-like regularity of the house, “ broke her heart”— 
there was a place for every thing, and every thing must be 


in its place. Then her fellow-servants would set her wrong 


instead of right, and sneer at her afterwards; they ridiculed 


her country, and wondered she could eat any thing but po- 
tatoes, like all her people. Though loving to laugh, she 
did not relish being laughed at, and between her desire two 


do well in all things and her national sensitiveness, poor 


Kitty had enough to encounter during the first twelve 


| mouths of her servitude. On the other hand, Mrs. L. more 


than once fancied she had acted imprudently. Kitty was 


| not only blamed by the other servants for what she did, but 


for what she did not: her eagerness to please frequently 


occasioned blunders and mistakes; her phraseology was 
perplexing; and her foot was not as light, nor her “ man- 


ner” as fully formed, as that of a London servant. But then 


her habits were very inoffensive. She was ever cheerful— 


willing to assist in every one’s work; no matter how late 


| or how early her services were needed, she was always 


ready. By degrees she blundered less, and absolutely dusted 


was so humble when reproved, so happy when praised! 


\ . . 2 
| At first, a sort of womanly spirit prevented Mrs. L. from 
| confessing she was wrong in her judgment, and by de- 


grees—slow, but sure degrees—Catherine established her- 


_ self in her mistress’s good opinion. We have observed a 


something, for the commentaries of Srory and Greencear || great number of the Irish in England, of all grades and 


classes. No instance has ever occurred within our know- 
ledge where they failed in attaining their object, except by 
being drawn off from it to run after something else; when 
they really persevere, when they add to their native energy 
Kitty, in 
her humble way, was evidence of this; she felt deeply 


a singleness of purpose, we never knew them fail. 


grateful to her mistress for having made an exception in 
her favor; she had good sense enough to understand that 
she had bettered her condition, and to feel that in Eng- 
land girls * were not 
ashamed to go to service. She resolved to master the difli- 


“with two or three hundred a-piece ” 


culties with which she was surrounded, and to keep her 
place; gradually her good humor and good nature became ay- 
preciated, Mrs. L.’s two little ones caught the searle. fever, 
and when the nurse declared she was afraid to remain with 
her charge, hitty volunteered to take her place. “ Tam not 
afraid,” she said; “and sure God can keep the sickness 
from me by their bedside as well as by my own; and if [ 
was to go, His will be done! but Iam not afraid.” Night 
and day this girl watched with their mother over the chil- 
dren; at her request, no stranger smoothed their pillows 
or aided her exertions; what she lacked in skill she made 
up in actual tenderness, and her quickness and attention 
never wearied; in time, the children recovered, but they 
had become so attached to their Irish nurse that they en- 
treated their mamma to let her remain with them, and the 
former nurse took Kitty’s place. When Kitty was a girl, 
there were no national schools, and at that time she was so 
ignorant of “ book learning” that she did not know her let- 
ters; but she managed to learn them from the children, and 
concealed her deficiency so well, that Mrs. L. told us it was 
Ww en- 
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tirely uninstructed she had been. During a period of five | 


years she continued in her place, unspoiled by much kird- 
ness; and frequently did her mistress boast to her acquaint- 
ances of the treasure she possessed in an Irish nurse; it 
was quite true that Catherine's accent was any thing but 
correct, still her mistress declared it to be “her only fault,” 
and one for which her fidelity and good conduct amply 
atoned. Love now somewhat interfered with her duties; a 
master carpenter paid his addresses to the kind Hibernian ; 
her mistress Was too just to prevent her settling respectably, 
and as her intended husband had formed an engagement to 
go to New-York the following spring, Kitty decided on re- 
maining with her “darlings” until within a week of his 
departure, when she was to exchange the guttural of “ Gal- 
lagher” for the more euphonious name of Miller. Hitherto 
Mr. and Mrs. L. had enjoyed in life uninterrupted sunshine— 
every thing prospered which the merchant undertook ; but 
a few eventful months made a terrible change in their cir- 
cumstances; loss followed loss with fearful rapidity, until 
at last their house was advertised to be sold, and Mrs. L. 
firm and patient in adversity as she had been cheerful and 
considerate in prosperity, placed Kitty’s quarter’s wages in 
her hand, and told her that, for the future, she must herself 
attend to her children; her voice faltered as she thanked 
the poor Irish girl for the care and tenderness she had be- 
stowed upon them; and she added a wish, that as the time 
had arrived when Kitty was to be married, she would in- 
form her of her prospects after she and her husband had 
heen some time in New-York, and rely upon Mr. L. to re- 
member her faithfulness, if ever he had the power to serve 
them. We quote Mrs. L.’s own words. “ Catherine,” she 
said, “ stood without replying until I had done speaking. 
I] was more agitated at parting with her than with all my 
other servants: she had evinced more affection towards 
me and mine in an hour than the others had shown ina 
year.” 

"Ts it to leave you, ma’am, you want me, and to leave 
the young master and miss! Ah, then, what have I done 
to make you think I've no heart in my bosom? I'll be no 
burden to you, but I'll never leave you. Leave you in your 
trouble? Sure, it’s neither peace nor rest I'd have by day 
or night, to think it’s my two hands you'd be wanting, and 
they not in it. And as to Robert Miller, it will be better 
for him to be by himself for the first two or three years; 
and so I to/d him this morning when we parted. * Vil never 
leave the mistress in her trouble, Robert,’ I said; ‘and if 
it's any bar, why, I'll give you back your promise ;’ and he 
would not hear of that, but took on a good deal at first; 
only it’s all over—time and distance are nothing to true 
hearts, and if he does forget me, why I'm doing my duty 
still. I'll never leave you in your trouble.” “ Her devo- 
tion, so simple, so perfectly unaffected,’ added Mrs. L. 
“drew more tears from my eyes than my own sorrows. | 
had nerved myself for them, but this overpowered me; the 
children became wild with joy when they found Kitty was 
to remain with them; and she certainly was the good spirit 
of comfort in our humble cottage. But this was not all: 
she had saved in my service about lifteen pounds, and every 
farthing of this money she spent in buying in, at the auc- 
tion which finished the desolation of our once happy home, 
such small things as she believed me most attached to; 
these she had conveyed to our dwelling secretly, and then, 
with a delicacy which must be innate, she entreated me to 
forgive the libériy she had taken, and endeavored to per- 
suade us she had but returned to us our own. I often think 
aatmy husband's proud spirit would have been bowed 
evea to breaking, but for the true nobility of Catherine's 
heart; toiling as she was in all capacities for our sakes, | 
never saw a shadow on her brow. 


the disinterested generosity of human nature; she taught 
us the value of usefulness—she made us ashamed of our 
prejudices, and never did she once make us feel that she 
had sacrificed a pin’s* worth to our interests.” 

This is no romance—it is simple and unvarnished truth; 
both the mistress and the servant are intimately known to 
us; we have not added an iota to the story as the former 
told it to us. Kitty’s cener sity of character did not effer- 
vesce; during a period of three years she remained firm to 
her purpose, because Mrs. L. needed her services. Atlength 
a distant relative of Mr. L.’s died, and as next of kin, Mr. 
L. inherited a very comfortable property ; then, indeed, Mrs. 
L. found Kitty more than once weeping over the letters she 
could hardly read, but which, nevertheless, she knew by 
heart. It was not, however, until she had succeeded in 
training “a cousin of her own,” 


only conserited, but was happy to receive, that Kitty per- 
formed her promise, and rewarded her lover for his eon- 
Stancy, 


She was an existing , 
proof (amid much that led us to believe the contrary) of 
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How many other examples of devoted and disinterested 
attachment of Irish servants to their employers we might 
add to this, and yet record only cases entirely within our 
own knowledge ! 

May we not hope that the prejudice against them in this 
country, so rapidly diminishing, will be, ere long, altogether 
gone ; and that when their advantages—of faithfulness, in- 
dusiry, and willinguess to labor, in all ways and on all oc- 
casions—have been considered and appreciated, they will 
acquire those, perhaps, equally essential, habits of neatness 
and order, into which they have hitherto not been properly 
disciplined, because kept far too much away from opportu- 
nities of improvement ? Mrs. 8S. C. Hatt. 


ees SO ee ee ee ee eee 


TILE ESSAYIST. 


A DUSTY DAY. 
Amonc the “ miseries of human life,” as a wit pleasantly 
entitled them, there are few, while the rascal is about it, 
worse than a great cloud of dust coming upon you in street 
or road, you having no means of eseape, and the carriages, 
or flock of sheep, evidently being bent on imparting to you 
a full share of their besetting horror. The road is too nar- 
row to leave you a choice, even if it had two pathways, 
which it has not:—the day is hot; the wind is whisking; 
you have come out in stockings instead of boots, not be ing 
aware that you were occasionally to have two feet depth 
of dust to walk in:—now, now the dust is on you—you are 
enveloped—you are blind; you have to hold your hat on 
against the wind: the carriages grind by, or the sheep go 
pattering along, baaing through all the notes of their poor 
gamut; perhaps carriages and sheep are together, the lat- 
ter eschewing the horses’ legs, and the shepherd’s dog 
driving against your own, and careering over the woolly 
backs:—Whew! whata dusting! Whata blinding! What 
a whirl! The noise decreases; you stop; you look about 
you; gathering up your hat, coat, and faculties, afier apo- 
logizing to the gentleman against whom you have “ lump- 
ed,” and who does not look a bit the happier for your apo- 
logy. The dust is in your eyes, in your hair, in your shoes 
and stockings, in your neck-eloth, in your mouth. You griad 
your teeth in dismay, and find them gritty. 

Perhaps another carriage is coming; and you, tinding 
yourself in the middle of the road, and being resolved to 
be master of, at least, this inferior horror, turn about to- 
wards the wall or paling, and propose to make your way 
accordingly, and have the dust behind your back instead of 
in front; when lo! you begin sneezing, and cannot see. 
You have taken involuntarily snufl, 

Or you suddenly discern a street, down which you ean 
turn, Which you do with rapture, thinking to get out of 
wind and dust at once ; when, unfortunately, you discover 
that the wind is veering to all points of the compass, and 
that, instead of avoiding the dust, there is a ready-made 
and intease collection of it, then in the act of being swept 
into your eyes by the attendants on a——dust-eart ! 

The reader knows what sort of a day we speak of. It is 
all dusty; the windows are dusty; the people are dusty; 
the hedges in the roads are horribly dusty—pitiably —you 
think they must feel it; shoes and boots are like a baker's: 
mea on horseback eat and drink dust; coachmen sit serew- 
ing up their eyes; the gardener finds his spade slip into the 
ground, fetching up smooth portions of earth, all made of 
dust. What is the poor pedestrian to do? 

To think of something superior to the dust—whether 
grave or gay. This is the secret of being master of any or- 
dinary, and of much extraordinary trouble: 
idea upon it, and it is hard if the greater thought does not 
do something against the less. When we meet with any 
very unpleasant person, to whose ways we cannot sudden- 


bring a better 


ly reconcile ourselves, we think of some delightful friend, 
perhaps two hundred miles off, in Northumberland, or in 
Wales. When dust threatens to blind us, we shut our eyes 
to the disaster, and contrive to philosophize a bit even then, 

"Oh, but it is not worth while doing that.” 

Good. If so, there is nothing to do but to be as jovial as 
the dust itself, and take all gayly. Indeed, this is the phi- 
losophy we speak of. 

" And yet the dust is annoying too.” 

Well—take then just as much good sense as you require 


| for the occasion. Think of a jest; think of a bit of verse; 
| think of the dog you saw just now coming out of the pond, 


i} 


whom her mistress not | 


and frightening the dandy in his new trowsers. But at all 
events don’t let your temper be mastered by such a thing 


asa cloud of dust. It will show, either that you have a very || 


infirm temper indeed, or no ideas in your head. 
On all occasions in life, great or small, you may be the 
worse for them, or the better. You may be made the weaker | 








or the stronger by them ; ay, even by so small a thing asa 
little dust. 

When the famous Arbuthnot was getting into his car- 
riage one day, he was beset with dust. What did he do? 
Damn the dust or the coachman? No; that was not his 
fashion. He was a wit, and a good-natured man; so he fell 
to making an epigram, which he sent to his friends. It was 
founded on scientific knowledge, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing pleasant exaggeration : 


ON A DUSTY Day. 
The dust in smaller particles arose 
Than those which tluid bedies do compose. 
Contraries in extremes do often meet; 
It was so dry, that you might call it wet. 

Dust ata distance sometimes takes a burnished or tawny 
aspect in the sun, almost as handsome as the great yellow 
smoke out of breweries; and you may amuse your faney 
with thinking of the clouds that precede armies in the old 
the noise of the 
and, at length, horses emerg- 

the lion of king Richard, or 


books of poetry—the spears gleaming out 
throng c.vwing on the ear 
ing, and helmets and fiags 
the lilies of France. 

Or you may think of some better and more harmless 
palm of victory, “not without dust” 
ver ;) dust, such as Horace says the horsemen of antiquity 


(palma non sine pul 


liked to kick up at the Olympic games, or as he more ele- 
gantly phrases it, “collect,” (co// which a 
punster of our acquaintance translated, “ kicking up a dust 


gisse juvat; 
at college ;”) or if you are ina very philosophic vein indeed, 
you may think of man’s derivation from dust, and his re- 
turn to it, redeeming your thoughts from gloom by the 
hopes beyond dust, and by the graces which poetry and the 
affections have shed upon it in this life, like flowers upon 
graves—lamenting with the tender Petrarch, that “ those 
eyes of which he spoke so warily,” and that golden hair, 
and “the lightning of that angel smile,” and all those other 
beauties which made him a lover “ marked out from among 
men "—a being abstracted “from the rest of his species "— 
"a little dust, without a feeling” 


Po 


are now 


} 


a polrere son che nulla senle”— 


or repeating that beautiful lyric of the last of the Shak- 
spearian men, Shirley, which they say touched even the 


thoughtless bosom of Charles the Second : 


DEATH'S FINAL 


CONQUEST. 


rhe clories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate ; 
Death 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
-Ind in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade, 


ays his icy hand oa kings: 


Some men with swords may reap the field 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield, 
They tame t 
Early or late 
They stoop to fate, 
And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale « 


t one another still. 


eplives, crecp to death, 
he gariands wither on your brow, 
Chen boast no more your mighty deeds; 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the ciclor-viclim bleeds; 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 


Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust. 


Most true; but with the leave of the fine poet (which 
he would gladly have conceded to us,) death's conquest is 
not “ final ;” for heaven triumphs over him, and love too, 
and poetry ; and thus we can get through the cloud even of 
his dust, and shake it, in aspiration, from our wings. Be- 
sides, we know not, with any exactitude, what or who 
death is, or whether there is any such personage, even in 
his negative sense, except inasmuch as he is a gentle voice 
calling upon us to go some journey; for the very dust that 
he is supposed to deal in, is alive—is the cradle of other 
beings and vegetation; nay, its least particle belongs toa 
mighty life—is planetary—is part of our star—is the stuff 
of which the worlds are made, that roll and rejoice round 
the sun. 

Of these or the like reflections, serious or otherwise, are 
the cogitations of the true pedestrian composed—such are 


| the weapons with which he triumphs over the most hostile 


of his clouds, whether material or metaphorical ; and, at 
the end of his dusty walk, he beholdeth, in beautiful per- 
spective, the towel, and the basin and water, with which 


| he will render his eyes, cheeks, and faculties, as cool and 


fresh as if no dust had touched them ; nay, more so, for the 
contrast. Never forget that secret of the reconcilements of 
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this life. ‘To sit down, newly washed and dressed, after a || 


dusty journey, and hear that dinner is to be ready “ in ten 
minutes,” is a satisfaction—a crowning and “ measureless 
content ”--which we hope no one will enjoy who does not 
allow fair play between the harmless lights and shadows 
of existence, and treat his dust with respect. We defy him 
to enjoy it, at any rate, like those who do. His ill temper, 
somehow or other, will rise in retribution against him, and 
find dust on his saddle of mutton. Leion Hunt. 





GAYETLES AND GRAVITIES, 


DEATH OF MASSANIELLO. 


‘Tne last beams of sunset penetrated the chamber, and, 
anxious to look for a last time upon the world he was leav- 


| 


ing, he contrived to trail his limbs to the small window | 


that opened upon the sea, and then, placing his elhow upon 
its stone ledge, leaned his head upon his hand and east his 
farewell look abroad upon the face of nature. A universal 
calm dwelt upon that well-loved scenery ; the sun had gone 
down beneath the waves, bui its golden splendors still lin- 
gered about its recent pathway. The heavens were radiant 
with fanciful imagery, which harmonized with the tone of 
his intelleet. The outlines of the mountain islands were 
traced sharply in deep blue against the sky, but their slopes 
were still bathed in tints of the softest purple ; the rippling 
waves, which seemed to him as if all were returning from 
the westward, were crested with pale gold, and gleaming 
with the last rays of departing light. There were many 


HAPPINESS OF THE PARISIAN. 
The Parisian commands the services of 797 boot-makers, 
36 billiard manufacturers, 6 makers of cues, 229 curriers 
and 26 artistes en cheveux. 

If he wishes to have himself painted as the god Mars, 
thundering Jupiter, Neptune, or a sergeant of the National 
Guard—if he wishes to have his wife painted as Diana, 
Lucretia, a shepherdess, Venus emerging from the ocean, 


oran Andalusian with castanets, the Parisiar may choose | 


among 639 limners. 

He has 19 corn-cutters ready to prostrate themselves at 
his feet; and, 1587 physicians as eager to cure him or rid 
him forever of the miseries of life. If he wants refresh- 
ments, $41 lemonadiers await his pleasure. 

If the Parisian wishes to build a house, 568 architects 
will hasten to him with plans—the house is built; but it is 
not incombustible. It becomes so, however, whenever he 
pleases ; for in Parisare 1 insurance companies against fires ¢ 

I shall not celebrate 495 butchers, nor notice 600 bakers. 
I suppose the Parisian too refined a being to care for such 
coarse and vulgar food. 

If some morning he rises from his couch a poet, an his- 
torian, or a moralist—if he writes or finishes a dissertation 
on the penalty of death, or an epic poem, or a drama in 30 
acts, containing sixty adulteries and ninety murders,—he 
may go and present his work to 746 booksellers; but, as 
every one of them may have the bad taste to reject it, even 


| when tendered them for nothing, he may knock at the 


sails yet upon the waters, for the galleys of Doria were at | 


anchor in the bay, calmly sleeping upon the very spot which 


his own orders had appointed for them. There were also | 


barks, scarcely perceptible from their distance and minute- 
ness, which his glance loved better,— humble fishing-boats, 
bringing home their day’s sport,—and his heart bounded as 
he beheld them. 

After a while he turned his gaze to the eastward, and 
the undulating outline of Mount Soma rose before him, not 
as he had beheld it in his tronbled dream, bursting in con- 
flagration, its summit blazing, its bosom flooded with 
lakes of fiery lava, but calm as if its anger were quenched 
forever, and reflecting the fading light that left it reluctant- 
ly. Beyond its vast barrier lay the regions for which his 
whole heart yearned at that moment—Amalfiand Atrani— 
and his humble cottage upon the slope that lay between 
as vividly before him as if the intervening moun, 
Tears dimmed his eyes- 


them, 
tains had been suddenly levelled. 
and he turned away to look elsewhere. 

A dim haze had begun to creep over the waters, the 
outlines of the island were become indistinct, and the near- 
est objects to him were the Spanish galleys. His notice 
was attracted to them by some sudden stir within them, 
and an unusual signalling with the shore. Gradually he 
perceived sails hoisted, and with one accord their heads 
were turned towards the land. The minutes of Massaniel- 
lo's life were numbered, but they speeded not sufticiently 
for the impatience of the viceroy. His plans were matured, 
his emissaries were chosen, and they hurried to complete 
their mission. The deed that was to be perpetrated was 
committed to four plebeiaus, whose names have been there- 
by rescued from oblivion for infamy. They had followed 
Massaniello into the church, they had witnessed his last 
display there, and when the populace turned in disgust 
from their idol, they yentured to accuse him of tyranny in 
his madness. A ery was soon raised of “Death to Massa- 
niello! Peace to the suffering eity !” All concealment of their 
purpose was now abandoned, and they exclaimed, “ Long 
live the king of Spain! let no one henceforth obey or name 
the name of Massaniello.” This ery was also taken up, and 
the square of the Carniene rang with vivas for the Viceroy. 
The assassins then forced their way into the monastery, but 
they no sooner found themselves in the corridor leading to 
Massaniello’s cell than they appear to have been seized 
with something of the alarm which had previously saved 
his life from the aim of Berrome. Determining to proceed 
with some precaution to their purpose, they paused at the 
door of his cell, and called to him in tones of friendliness, 


tt 


and as if hurried—" Signor Massaniello—Signor Massa- , 


niello!” The unfortunate youth heard them; the tones of 
gentleness had become rare in his ear of late, and he re- 
plied—" Do you come in search of me? [am here. What 
want has my people of my services?” 

He threw open the door, and their carbines touched his 
very bosom, ‘The ery that then rung above the report of 
their weapons was the same that he had uttered in the 
first similar attempt in the Carniene, “ Traditori ingrati!” 


and he fell dead, Horace Smith. 


doors of SO printers, who will print it—if he will pay the 
expenses. If the public will not buy his work, he may sell 
it by weight to 1866 grocers. We know their names and 
residences, but cannot flatter ourselves that we have not 
diminished their numbers. 

If the Parisian’s mind and health suffer from such a lite- 
rary disappointment, he has but to have himself conveyed 
to 41 Maisons de Nant’ ; there he is cured or not: if, in the 
former case, he still clings to literary glory, he may knock 
at the door of one of the 42 scientific societies; if he die of 
wounded pride, he is sure to be buried with splendor, for 
none can bury him but the Pompes Funchres. 

Do you wish, fair lady, to indulge a little for/ette 2, Our 
good city possesses 632 
and elegant sash you would wish to tie round your deli- 
cate waist? Here are the addresses of 228 manufacturers 
or venders of ribands. Allew me to introduce to you 18 
gauze-makers, who will vie in supplying the dress which 
you will wear at to-night’s hall. 

It is for the thrice-blessed Parisian that, within his walls 
of enclosure, ave to be found 22 makers of caoutchoue arti- 
cles, 341 glovers, 27 fan-makers, 198 piano manufacturers, 
119 lapidaries, 29 glass-cutters, a manufactory of impene- 
trable leather, 416 venders of artificial flowers, and 336 
makers or venders of umbrellas, who enable him to resist 
all showers. To dress him, there are 936 tailors. 

For the amusement of the Parisian about 300 new operas, 
comedies, ballets, and vaudevilles are produced every year. 
To gratify his love of variety, he is even permitted to 
change his government every ten or fifteen years, indulg- 


marchandes de mode. 1s ita fresh 


ing his whims from pure democracy to absolute monarchy, 
with even intervals of anarchy, during which every Parisian 
a king of his own choice; 
guard him, his king’s boot- 


is a sovereign. He has just now 
and oh! happiest of mortals ! to 
makers, co:feurs, doctors, marchandes de medes, giovers, 
sages-femmes, scientific sceieties, Xe. sixty thousand armed 
men are on a perpetual gu: vive. To erown his bliss, he 
will soon be encireled with two lines of ramparts, forts, and 
ditches, when a thousand great guns, loaded to their muz- 
zles, will keep off his tues, and teach Az to value the fe- 
licity | have so briefly and unworthily attempted to de- 
scribe. Paris paper. 


SUMMERFIELD. 


This fervent, self-sacrificing preacher, was the delight of 


wondering, Weeping, and admiring audiences. His inspira- 
tion was that of genius and devotion—existing in one who 


was, in appearance and manner, the personification of 


meekness. The published works of Summerfield do not 
contain much posthumous evidence of the power of his ge- 
nius. It would be as easy to transfer to canvass the beauti- 
fully-blended colors of the rainbow, as it spans the heavens 
before it disappears amidst the storm: or the gorgeousness 
of the clouds, as I have seen them, suspended over the 
mountain-top, and reflecting, in a thousand combinations, 


_ the rays of the setting sun, as to place on paper the lively 
and beautiful illustrations—the living, breathing, speaking 


| 
| 
Ht 


eloquence of John Summerfield. His reputation with pos- 
terity must rest on the descriptions of those who heard the 
touching pathos of his eloquence, proceeding from devo- 
tional inspiration, combined with a cultivated imagination. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


HARVEY'S AMERICAN SCENERY. 

Tue project of publishing a connected series of forty at- 
mospheric or historic views of American scenery, from wa- 
ter-color drawings, by George Harvey, A. N. A. well me- 
rits public support, from the extent and truly Americay 


| character of the plan, and the ability of its execution. The 


views are to consist of landscapes drawn from nature in 
various parts of the United States. Among them are scenes 
in the forests, clearings and prairies of Ohio, the Kaatskil| 
Mountains, a Virginia Coal Mine, a Tobacco Plantation, 
Boston Common, a Lake Outlet, a Canal scene, Niagara 
Falls, &e. &e. The localities and incidents are designed to 
display and illustrate atmospheric effects, such as Sunrise, 
Sunset, a Thunder Storm, a Snow Storm, a Shower, a Sul- 
try Calm, Evening, Twilight Bow, Moon Rising, Midnight, 
an Autumnal Fog, Morning Rainbow, Indian Summer, &e. 
&ec. This enumeration of a few of the subjects will show 
the copiousness and variety of the points to be illustrated, 
From the original paintings of these scenes, engravings in 
aquatint are to be made, and to be beautifully and artisti- 
eally colored, so as closely to resemble the original designs, 
The work is to be comprised in eight numbers, to be issued 
every three months, at ten dollars per number. Each is to 
contain five views, and to be accompanied with a sheet of 
letter-press, descriptive of the scene and effect, and edited 
by Washington Irving. The first number is the only one 
as yet issued, and illustrates the seasons by sketches of 
western scenery. is seen in a girdled clearing, 
where settlers are burning fallen trees. In the foreground 
a dying grapevine encircles a girdled hickory, while in the 
distance blue mountains frame the scene. 
sents itself as the time of a road-accident in a woodland 
glade of Ohio, with a glimpse of a mushroom villag: 
through an opening. The sky is cloudless, a warm haze 
clothes the distant landscape, and a sultry sunshine gilds 
the forest. 
other Ohio scene, prominent in 


Spring 


Summer pre- 


Autumn displays its gorgeous brilliancy in an- 
which is a group of the 
gigantic sycamores of the West. Wenter closes the series 
with a snow scene in Canada, where a party of shivering 
travellers are impeded by a fallen tree in a pine forest. All 
these pictures are remarkable for a happy union of minute- 
ness of detail, with a great breadth of general effect. In 
addition to their beauty and value as works of art, they 
merit support as a pictorial record of American scenes and 
peculiarities, which will soon disappear before the encroach- 
ing tide of civilization. With the progress of population 
forests are felled, streams are dammed, lakes are drained, 
and even the atmosphere is changed by the alterations of 
the face of nature and the increase of artificial modes of life. 
But their memory should be preserved as part of the his- 
tory of our country. Painting can alone effect this, and Mr. 
Harvey has shown himself abundantly competent to wield 
its magic wand. We trust that the public will encourage 


. him in his patriotic design. 


|| the picturesque. 


CLARK'S GALLERY OF PAINTINGS, 


Granite Buildings, corner of Broadway and Chamber-st. 
SECOND NOTICE. 

Tre Hoty Faminy, dy Andrea Dei Sarto, on panel.—This 
is another extraordinary production of a masfer of the old 
school, seldom if ever surpassed. After the invasion of Italy 
by the French, the ecclesiastical corporations were abo- 
lished and their property was taken by the government. 
An old friar, so says the story, succeeded in saving this 
picture, and from him it was purchased at a heavy price. 
A contemporary says, “ Its inherent value as a painting, 
worthy as it is of the hand of the great master who exe- 
ented it, makes the connoisseur regard its history with 
great interest.” 

ANDROMEDA RESTORED TO LIBERTY BY Perseus, by Guido 
Reni.—Readers weil versed in mythological lore will un- 
derstand this painting, by recurriug to the beautiful legend 
from which it is taken. The figure of Andromeda is adwi- 
rably executed, and nearly of the size of life. It is executed 
on wood, and if not a real Guido, it bears all the marks ol 
an original picture, which would not discredit the great 
master whose name is affixed to it as the author. 

ARCHITECTURE, a composition dy Panini Romano, exe- 
cuted in 1731, is full of interest and of rare excellence. The 
broken arch and fountain in front, with a rural banquet in 
the back ground, covered with a grapevine on trellis-work, 


, and a little beyond a bequtiful cottage, all looking like life 


itself, form one of the richest imaginable combinations of 
M 


(To be continued.) 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


A Porviar View or Homa@oratny, by the Rev. Thomas R. Everest, Rector 
of Wickwar; from the second London edition. With aneedotes and a 

brief sammary of the progress and present state of Homeopathia in Eu- 

rope, by A. Gerald Hull, M.D. New-York: Wilham Radde, 322 Broad- 

way. 1842. 

* Wuo shall decide when doctors disagree ?” On the one 


hand, we have a large body of regular “allopathic ” physi- 


cians denouncing Homeopathy as quackery, and on the | 


other, it is supported and practiced by hundreds, and has 
its schools, its professors, its journals, its dispensaries, and 
its hospitals. While the weight of medical authority is 
against it, it is defended by men of the highest standing, 
foremost among whom in this city is William Cullen Bry- 
ant. The day is therefore gone by when the doctrine could 
be refuted by a sneer. Experience and reason must be its 
only conquerors. We do not pretend to decide or even to 
express an opinion on the professional question, but can 
strongly recommend this volume to all inquirers into the 
matter as a clear and interesting exposition of the princi- 
ples and doctrines of Homeopathy. It is written in a live- 
ly and conversational! style, too diffuse and careless perhaps, 
but probably intentionally divested of the repulsive preci- 
sion and formality of a scientific treatise. A severe taste 
would condemn the bitterness and violence which it occa- 
sionally displays, but these may be pardoned in one who is 
accustomed to the charges of quackery and knavery. Great 
iagenuity and plausibility are evinced, and we are compelled 
to confess, that if the theory be not true, it is so beautiful 
that it deserves to be. The value of the work is much in- 
creased by the copious notes of Dr. Hull, an able practi- 
tioner of the system in this city, and by two well written 
essays, by Dr. Gray, on the duty of physicians of each school 
to study both systems, and on the education of the Homao- 
pathic physicians. From a statement of the editor we learn 
that in four Homeopathic hospitals the mortality was only 
one in twenty, while in allopathic hospitals the fatality 
was one out of every eight. Ifall the cases were of equal 
severity, this circumstance would be a strong argument in 
favor of Homeopathy. 


"Trenzi, THE Last oF THE Triaunes,” has been added 
by the Harpers to their cheap edition of Bulwer’s novels. 
Cola di Rienzi, in every thing but antiquity, might be 
classed with the greatest men ever produced by Rome, 
that mother of heroes. From his plebeian boyhood he 
leaped at a bound into the supreme power of the seven- 
hilled city, and while the people exulted at the success of 
their Tribune, he wielded the sceptre of an emperor. Had 
his bold and comprehensive genius been seconded by a 
brave and intelligent people, and thus enabled to realize his 
gigantic conceptions, Ltaly would once more have been 
mistress of the world. As it was, he subdued the most law- 
less and powerful aristocracy in Europe; he restored order 
and peace ; he raised his native city to the pinnacle of pros- 
perity ; and his own commanding genius was almost his 
only aid. But when he called on the people to put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, they deserted him; and when 
he taxed them for their own defence, he was torn to pieces! 
But the tyranny which succeeded his beneficent rule recalled 
the people to their reason, and for centuries they sighed for 
a return of his brief power as the era of glory and justice. 
Of such men, who *re the creatures of enthusiasm, whose 
life is poetry, a novelist is a better biographer than any his- 
torian. If the character drawn by Bulwer is brighter than 
the picture of Gibbon, it is also more self-consistent and 
poetically true. Nobility of soul is not so common in the 
world that we should strive to degrade it when met, and 
reduce it to the level of every day humanity. In the gallery 
of memory the statue of Rienzi should be reared, not as a 
selfish tyrant, but as a high-souled, far-sighted and de- 
voted patriot. 

Frast Parncreces of Narurat Pritosorny, being a familiar Introduction 
to the study of that Science, for the use of schools and academies. By 
James Renwick, LL. D. Harper & Brothers. 1542. 

Professor Renwick’s talents, learning, and tact are so 
universally acknowledged as to render his name prefixed 
to a volume a sufficient endorsement of the value of its 
contents. The present work fills an important gap in scien- 
tific literature. Midway between elaborate mathematical 
developments of natural philosophy (of which the same 
author’s " Mechanics” is an excellent model) and its su- 
perficial epitomes, it condenses into a pocket volume not 
merely the principles of its extensive subject, but an unu- 
sually full and minute summary of its recorded facts and 
practical details. These are expressed with great neatness 


| 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Love's Sacrifice.—The new drama produced at the Park 
Theatre under this title has been deservedly successful. 


| We can assure “ Colomcus” that we do not yield to him in || The plot is simple but effective. The Count de Barras has 


| 


and precision, and illustrated by over three hundred ap- | 


propriate euts. 


‘ 


regard for American industry, and admiration of the 
magnificent display of ingenuity, skill and taste exhilited 
by the American Institute, but we have abstained from no- 
treang wt in detail, lest our weekly form of publication 
should necessarily make our notice seem much more than 
“a day after the fair.” —if “ Croton” 
work on optics he will find that the rainbow in the Park 


wil consult any 


fountain arises from the same reflection of the sun’s rays 
The 
stanzas of W. H. A. are too much constrained hy the diffi- 
cult metre which he has adopted.—" The Concy Island 


by the spray which causes those seen after showers. 


Shimereck ™ shall appear next week. 
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The Ugly Club.—We have beea honored by a commu- 
nication from Eagle-Eyed Carbunele, Esq. Secretary of 
"The Ugly Club” of Van Buren, Arkansas, informing us 
that the distinguished body of which he isan official, have, 
in full meeting assembled, elected us a member of the Hard- 


favored Fraternity. Our kind and courteous friend pro- 


ceeds to say, “ As true merit is ever modest, you may per- 
haps marvel at the high honor conferred upon you; but if 
your highness will consult your mirror, or some eandid 
friend, you will be convinced that your ugliness is of such 
an unequivocal and exalted character as to preclude all pos- 
sibility of your election being contested, and justly entitles 
you to a diploma from the club.” He then goes on to pay 
us farther compliments of the same eulogistic extrava- 
gance, which our humility forbids us to quote. We are, 
however, proud to avow our consciousness of well meriting 
the proposed honor, and we will not allow any false mo- 
desty to stand in the way of our accepting it with high 
satisfaction. It is true that among our friends we could 
point out some who have claims even superior to our own, 
and who would be entitled, not merely to membership, but 
to high official rank in the fraternity. So much the greater, 
however, is our gratitude to the society fur its kindness in 
passing them by, and conferring upon our humble selves 
the compliment of an election, We know not whether our 
wanderings will ever carry us so far westward as Arkansas, 
prolific in panthers, alligators, and “ ugly clubs ;” but should 
we at any time be so fortunate, we ean imagine no higher 
pleasure than being admitted to a seat in the  Aesopean 
Hall” of the “ Hard-favored Fraternity,” and seeing our- 
selves surrounded by a hundred associates, each as remark- 
able for personal ugliness as ourselves, and all our beauties re- 
flected and repeated a thousand times by the mirrors which 
line the walls. We have had ambitious dreams, and have 
built gorgeous eastles in the air, but our wildest fancy never 
before suggested the honor now bestowed on us, by which, 
putting aside the claims of our hundred brethren in the 

’ 


club, we are saluted as the “Prince of Ugly Fellows.’ 


The “™ portrait of our disproportion,” which is so politely 


requested, we must decline transmitting, lest it should fail 


to realize the embellished picture which the imagination 
of our kind friends has drawn of us. No artist ean do jus- 
tice to their flattering fancies. Let them content themselves 
with their bright visions of our ugliness, till fortune shall 
enable us to display to them the painful reality. 


Manhattan Isiand.—We regret to learn that the fever- 
and-ague has been unusually virulent as well as general 
upon this island, attacking even infants with fatal results. 
If its prevalence arises, as is probable, from stagnant wa- 
ter, the corporation should adopt prompt and efficient mea- 
sures to drain the pools, fill up the hollows, and show them- 
selves truly the " Fathers of the city,” by taking care of the 
health of their children, who are so rapidly settling and 
extending the suburbs, and thus aiding the onward march 
of the metropolis. 


Absence of mind.—The last case of this distressing ma- 
lady of which we have heard, is that of the foreman of a 
Grand Jury, lately assembled at St. Louis. It appears that 
a beautiful lady was summoned to answer some questions, 
and on her entrance he was so struck with her elegant and 
graceful appearance that he became a little confused, and 
after administering the oath as usual, instead of presenting 


| the Bible, he drew up his face in the most fascinating man- 


ner and said, " Now kiss me, ma'am.” He never disco- 
vered his error until the whole jury burst out into a roar 
of laughter. 


; 


| fought with and slain, as he imagines, the Count de Lorme, 
who had married her whom De Barras had loved, and by his 
cruel suspicions caused her death. De Barras fled and was 
sentenced to death. Afier many years he returns to the 
scene of the affair, under the assumed name of Elmore, 
that he may protect and cherish, as his own child, the son 
of the murdered count. The young De Lorme loves Mar- 
garet, the daughter of Elmore, who, with the hearty con- 
currence of the lady, encourages his suit, as some amends 
for the wrongs of his father. Lafont, the villain of the piece, 
also prefers his suit to Margaret, but unsuecessfully. A 
mysterious friar now appears and informs Lafont that El- 
more and the convicted murderer of De Lorme are one. 
Elmore’s life is then at the merey of Lafont, who desires to 
Margaret 
learns the guilt of her father, whom she had reverenced as 


buy with this seeret the hand of the daughter. 
all that was good and noble. To save his life she consents 
to make Love's sacrifice, and to wed the base and heartless 
Lafont. At this crisis the friar re-appears, throws off his 
cowl, and stands forth as Count de Lorme, whom Elmore 
had left for dead, hut who had revived and entered a mo- 
nastery. Villany is then punished, virtue rewarded, and all 
goes “ merry as a marriage bell.” The underplot has some 
It will be seen that the story offers some 
powerful and moving situations. Its chief defect is, that 
Elmore’s dim recollection of the friar’s features in the early 


pleasant points. 


part of the play suggests too soon the solution of the mys 
tery; otherwise the plot is well devel ped, the characters 
are strongly marked, and some very pretty flowers of poe- 
try are interspersed. The piece was well cast and well 
sustained. Mrs. Brougham, as Margaret, depicted, with 
thrilling effeet, her agony on learnwg her father's guilt, 
and the struggle between her love and her filial devotion. 
The polished perfection and elegant ease of her Lady 
Teazle had not prepared us for the versatility with which 
she so well sustains parts of deep tragic interest. Mr. Bar- 
ry’s representation of her father was a powerful and high- 
ly-finished performanee ; and Mr. Abbott overcame, with 
much success, the difficulties of a character like Lafont, 
which becomes more hideous and painful the nearer its re- 
presentation approaches reality. Fisher's Jean Ruse was a 
well-executed and amusing relief to the scenes of passion 
Which predominate rather oppressively, and are too pro- 
tracted though not overwrought. Altogether, the merits of 
the new piece are abundantly sufficient to secure it a per- 
manent place upon the stage, 


Sty/e.—One of the most unfortunate instances of the mis- 
placing of a qualifying phrase is found in an old geography, 
which states that “ Albany has two thousand houses and 


ten thousand inhabitants, a// standing with their gable ends 


| to the street.” This has lately been paralleled by a western 


editor, who publishes a poem, which was written, he 


| states, "by an esteemed friend, who has lain in the grave 


many vears, merely for his own amusement, 


1 rrolet complerion.—WN hat color do violets have in Ita- 
ly? ‘Tasso makes the complexion of the dying Clorinda 
resemble “ violets mixed with lilies.” His words are 

" Dun bel pallor ha il bianco volto asperso 
"Come A gich sarian miste viole.”’ 

This would certainly be no compliment to the complex- 
ions of American ladies, who, in such a connection, would 
rank roses far above violets. 


New music.—" The Westchester Quick-step ” is the title 
of a pleasing march, composed by Master George Edward 
Bleecker, and dedicated to Major-General Aaron Ward. It 


is published by Firth & Hall. 





Fenees.—Mr. Biddle, in a Jate agricultural address makes 
a curious calculation that the farm fences in his state have 
cost $100,000,000, and are an annual tax of $10,000,000. 
All this he maintains is unnecessary, and might be saved 
by keeping cattle in stables instead of pastures. 


Opera. ~The great success of Amilie at the Olympic 
Theatre has encouraged the manager to get up the fa- 
vorite opera of the Postilion in the same neat and effective 
manner. 





The Israelites in Egypt.—We have only space to say of 
this magnificent sacred drama, as produced at the Park 
Theatre, that in music, scenery, personation and general 
effect, it even surpasses the high anticipationsewhich its 
reputation and success in London had excited. 
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Spring! spring" where are you now ? 


spring! tarrying 


tarrying ? why are you tarrying ? 
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MUSIC BY ALEXANDER 


spring ! why so long unfelt ? 
Spring! spring! 


Spring! spring! 


spring! spring! where 


SPRING. 


Spring! spring ! Winter 
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winter went when begen to melt; 


month ago, 
a the snow 








w here tarrying! Spring! 


where are you tarrying 
spring! 


spring! 
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“Tam coming, little maiden, 
* With the pleasant sunshine I-.den, 
“With the honey for the bre, 
*“ With the blossom for th. tree ; 
“With the blossom for che tree; 
“ With the flower with the leaf, 
“Till I come the time is brief; 
* Littl maiden, I am coming, 


** Little maiden, I am coming.” 


Spring! spring ! spring! spring! is coming, 


Hark! hark? hark! the little bee is humming, 
See! see! see! the lark is soaring high, 


See! see! sec! in the bright and sunny sky; 


And the gnats are on the wing, 


Welcome, welcome, smiling spring, &c. &c. 


oe oem 








MISCELLANY. 

New parer-HaNcines.—A late Liverpool paper thus de- 
scribes a new style of paper-hangings, recently introduced 
there from Switzerland. The effect must be very fine: The 
general character of the design may be styled Florentine ; 
the ground-work is white satin; the walls are Jivided into 
compartments by stiles of a rich gold color, representing, 
with great accuracy, carved wood of intricate design; the 
panels are niches, with drawings of deer, lions, swans, Xe. 
each forming a complete picture in gorgeous borders of 
guilded ornaments and flowers, partaking somewhat of the 
Louis Quatorze style: the alternate panels comprise a 
species of filigree work, varied with drawings of flowers 


and gems, in which gilding is most tastefully and sparing- | 


ly introduced, the whole being of the most exquisite design 
and execution. An exceedingly rich border runs round the 
top of the room, and one of a corresponding design round 
the bottom part. From the judicious employment of Freach 
grays and other cool colors, the effeet is not in the least 
gaudy, but at once rich and chaste. 
this paper may be regarded as a new era in decoration, and 
will do much to relieve us from the sameness and insipidity 
which pervade even our best houses. 


Women’s Love or FLoweRs.—!In all countries women 


love flowers; in all countries they form nosegays of them: | 


but it is only in the bosom of plenty that they conceive the 
idea of embellishing their dwellings with them. The culti- 
vation of flowers among the peasantry indicates a revolu- 
tion in all their feelings. It is a delicate pleasure, which 


makes its way through coarse organs; it is the sense of the 


beautiful, a facuity of the soul which is awakened. Man 
then understands that there is in the gifts of nature a some- 
thing more than is necessary for existence; colors, forms, 
odors are perceived for the first time, and these charming | 


The introduction of ' 





objects have at last spectators. Those who have travelled 
in the country can testify that a rose-tree under the win- 
dow, a honeysuckle round the door of a cottage, are al- 
ways a good omen to the tired traveller. The hand which 
cultivates flowers is not closed to the supplications of the 
poor, or the wants of a stranger. 

Tue THAW.—A_ phenomenon, seldom seen in 
Canada, is the silver thaw, as it is called in Newfoundland. 
Rain in heavy torrents in February, accompanied by a low 
state of the thermometer near the earth, causes a regular 


SILVER 


| deposition of ice round the branches and twigs of the 


plants and trees, and every substance capable of receiving 
it. This goes on increasing until a layer of ice envelopes 
the smallest twigs till it attains a diameter of half an inch, 
and sometimes more. The leafless trees droop and bend 
their strongest boughs towards the earth; to which, if they 
reach it without breaking from the enormous weight they 
have to sustain, they become frozen. I have seen willows, 


| whose branches were as thick as a man’s thigh, break off 


under this pressure. The wind generally rises soon after- 
wards, and then the clatter and destruction may be con- 
ceived. I can compare the appearance of a tree thus un- 
welcomely adorned to nothing in man’s art nearer than to 


| a vast chandelier of the purest crystal ; and the play of the 


light is fully equal to that from myriads of prisms when 


the sun shines. Col. Bonnycastle. 


Groantnc AND cryiNG.—A celebrated French surgeon 
contends that groaning and crying are the two grand ope- 
rations by which nature allays anguish. He is always 
pleased by the erying and violent roaring of a patient dur- 
ing the time he is performing a severe surgical operation, 
because he is satisfied that he will thereby soothe his nerv- | 
ous system so as to prevent fear, and insure a favorable 
termination. 


Correr, Turkish Fasuton.— People of all classes in Con- 
stantinople use these drinks. A good cup of strong coffee 
may be had for a farthing, and a glass of sherbet for a listle 
more. easy manner, and 
most expeditiously. When a single cup is called for, the 
attendant in the coffee-house pours out water into a little 
copper pan, or rather pot, puts it over a charcoal fire for an 
it is poured, boiling hot 
into a small porcelain cup, and handed to the customer; 
the coarser grounds quickly subside, in a few 
whilst cooling down to the drinking point. Disagreeable at 
first, a taste for this strong, unclarified coffee is soon ae- 
quired. It is an excellent and safe substitute for a dram. 


Their coffee is made in a simple, 


instant, and the coffee is made. 


seconds, 


Historic The eldest son of Louis 6th, 
of whom so much has recently been said in the journals, 
who was associated with his father in the 
who fell from his horse near St. Germain and was killed, 
died on the 13th of October, 1131. The Duke of Berry, in 
our own tine, was assassinated on the 13th of February; 
and it was on the 13th of July that the unfortunate Prince 
whom France now mourns expired ; and before the humble 
asylum which received his last sigh is a post bearing the 
number 13. 


AL COINCIDEN 


Es.— 


government, and 


TURNING THE PENNY.—" Can you give me two sixpences 
for a shilling ?” asked a little boy 
“Certainly,” said the clerk, handing out two sixpenny 
pieces. “ Well,” said the boy, picking up the sixpences and 
turning to go out, “ mother says she will send you the shil- 
ling to-morrow.” 


of a grocer’s clerk. 
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